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1931 Sir Douglas Mawson, Sir Hubert Wilkins, Captain Hj.
Riiser-Larsen and Admiral Byrd have been exploring the Southern
Continent.
Perhaps the most striking feature of the period from 1906 to
1931 as a whole is the contrast between the heroism with which it
opened and the mechanism with which it closed. It has been, in
the use of technical appliances, a transitional period. This by no
means denies the title of hero to the more recent explorers, but it
states a general truth that deserves a little consideration.
Most of the earlier explorers achieved success with means that
now appear to have been very imperfect; the man was greater
than the machine. These men depended mainly upon themselves,
as men have done for thousands of years. They were heroes, and
thek labours heroic, in the classical sense. Mechanical transport,
that began in England a hundred years ago, has invaded Antarctica
during our period and its effect there, as everywhere, has been
revolutionary. The machine now tends to dominate the situation.
This is seen most vividly in aerial observing and surveying
which is the outstanding feature of the most recent expeditions.
The flying age of human progress embraces both the Poles. On
the surface of the earth there is now the motor-sledge, and wireless
telephony has ended the isolation of explorers. The mechanical
stage now reached in the history of man is as ubiquitous as our
civilization; thus it may be that the Antarctic heroic age has gone
beyond recall, and this change, from the historical standpoint,
enhances its importance. The personal exploits of Scott, Shackle-
ton and Mawson should be worthily recorded and handed down to
posterity among the noblest chapters of our British National Saga.
Mechanical means of exploration may appear devoid of
romance; and yet romance, of a different kind, is associated with
machines; each has its own particular attraction. The mighty
deeds of Homer's heroes and the mediaeval paladins usually de-
pended more on brawn than brain; but this is less true as modern
times are approached, and the great Antarctic explorers were men
of mind as well as muscle. The increasing domination of intellect
is good to see; though the mechanical adjuncts of to-day tend to
eliminate the use of the body and we may be on the highroad to
H. G. Wells' Martians or W. O. Stapledon's Big Brains.
The older methods of exploration, however, are by no means
superseded by flying. It is impossible to obtain most of the
geological, meteorological, glaciological and other data from the